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The Gleaner is a theme-based literary journal edited by the 
undergraduate students at Delaware Valley University. 


We showcase.all forms of written work as well as artwork and 
photography pieces. 


This year’s theme is Now and Then. 
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"Phases of Hf 


By Emma Bittman 

How beautiful it is, 

To know that I have loved a younger you. 

A version of you that no one else will get the pleasure to meet... 
Perhaps this is something we can share. 

A moment in time forever held in suspension within my mind. 
Like a silhouette across the back wall, 

You will soon become the shadow of a man I once knew- 

A figment of a previous life we once shared. 

But life will go on. 

And I know that if we do ever meet again, 

You will be in a different phase 

A person I no longer know. 


But I am sure that I could still pick your laugh out of a sea of raised clamor. 


Like a ship traversing, 
You will soon find a new journey to follow... Even if it is not ours. 


So while I wade in the water, looking for the next journey of my own, 
I find comfort in knowing that even if we never meet again, 
And even if the fire behind your skin no longer burns... 


There is a version of you only I loved, 
And a version of me... only you loved too. 


Manors I Wek tA 


By Kaliope Vaporakis, ‘19; MBA, ‘21 


From then I have two memories of you. 

I’ve met you in stories and photos. 

I couldn’t know you when I had the chance to. 
I wish you could have watched me grow. 


I’ve met you through stories and photos. 

Would you have called my name in the endearing way? 
I wish you could have watched me grow. 

Would you have still moved away? 


Would you have called my name in the endearing way? 
Seeing me now would you be proud? 

Would you have still moved away? 

What I wouldn’t give to see you now. 


Seeing me now would you be proud? 

If you were here what things would we do? 
What I wouldn’t give to see you now. 

I wish I had more memories of you. 


Xe Thin 


By Katt Bott 


They’re supposed to fall. A leaf cannot cling to a tree for its seemingly, 
everlasting life. The tree will grow and learn to stand tall. Its branches will bend 
so the sun can shine its light and nourish a tree with its basic needs, but still, no 
noticeable growth will take place over night. It will lose its leaves, to the 
changing seasons and fall breeze. When winter comes, in the snow, strong 

trees are the ones who know that, soon, they will grow. Even in the harshest 
conditions, they’re grounded. They know they will not freeze and soon their 
leaves will come back, fuller and greener than the months before. To the newer 
trees, who doubt they’ll get new leaves, the arrival of spring leaves them 
astounded. 


Sometimes, I feel like a newer tree. When I start to lose my leaves, I forget that 
they always come back. Still, I grieve and think of my leaves as an everlasting 
part of me. I fail to acknowledge what I cannot show. Forgetting that I produce 
oxygen-- even in the snow. Forgetting that my existence-- is what helps people 
to breath. Forgetting that what cannot be seen-- are the most valuable parts of me. 


As a person, and not a tree, grounding myself is more tasking. I’m not 

physically in the ground, and I constantly must be around people that are always 
asking me to show them the old me, when I feel lost and cannot give them what 
they typically see. I’ve been uprooted from my home and all I’ve ever known, 
making it extremely difficult to see that without this, I never would have grown. 
Losing my leaves is the experience of loss. Loss of connections, loss of direction 
and loss of safety within conformity. Losing my safe places, the ability to 
compete. I constantly played sports because I only identified as an athlete. Losing 
my peace of mind, moving from home, forced to adapt to the things I’ve never 
known. 


It’s a scary place to be when you don’t recognize everything that you see. It’s 
difficult to find comfort when you feel as though you’ve lost yourself in society, 
and that makes it hard to gain a new perception of reality. Notice how I said 
gain? Suggesting growth at a time of loss. It’s a beautiful way to perceive dismay. 
Knowing that initial loss is not the end. Knowing that new experiences will lead 
to new leaves. 


I would imagine a tree that could run would flee during the snow. I’m sure that 

at the earliest signs of the changing seasons, some would just get up and go. The 
newer trees, at least, They don’t realize that change is only foreshadowing all that 
they will gain. Thicker trunks, brighter leaves and taller, they’ll grow. Creating 
more homes for plenty of animals. The older trees are wise, and they show this 
with their size. They’ve been around much longer than the new trees, who can’t 
see their life purpose past their leaves. 


I know an old tree, and from what they’ve told me, when the seasons change, we 
must let it be. Change is not something we can prevent, and it is not something 
we should fear. It simply signifies that a new part of the cycle is here. In the 

fall, when the leaves begin to drift off, the change is not scary at all. In fact, it is 
vibrant and creates many smiles. To a new tree these beautiful changes are not 
worth the while and all they show is that soon they will grow old. Soon they will 
lose their leaves and sit in the frozen ground. Soon, they can be carved into by 
the teenagers in town. Soon, they will be big enough to get cut down-- but the old 
trees know that falling when no one is around still makes a sound. 


“If 1 am cut down, I will flourish after the fall, like the changing seasons. I know 
I did not fall without reason; I was simply given the opportunity to become 
something new. Whether I become a table, or a popsicle stick house held together 
by glue. Even if I fall when no one is around, I will be happy to have heard my 
sound. When I’m given cuts and carved into, I have original art and unique bark, 
and I’m grateful for that experience too.” 


They fell. I was injured and depressed, I couldn’t wrestle but I couldn’t rest. Just 
when I thought my winter would never end, I made new friends that embrace 
who I really am. My room is now a dorm and I no longer wear the clothes I did 
in order to conform. All the change was overwhelming, I was sure I’d stay static 
in my dread; but just like the old tree said, overtime, I grew new leaves instead. I 
am grateful for my changing seasons. I know now that my leaves fall with 
reason, and if I forget I can always recall the elder tree who’s lived through it all. 


“a pond)  thanatas” (death) 


By Wendy Peterson, ‘17 


The euphemism for euthanizing a pet 
is put to sleep. I say put to sleep like 
I am the sandman’s henchman 
dumping grains in the glazed eye 
of a pet that is dying. 


I don’t like the idea of a death 
sentence, or taking breath 
away with Doctor Death’s pink 
syrup squeezed 

into a sharp needle 


they plunged into the black 
vulture’s breast at the zoo 

where I interned. I was supposed to 
watch to prove I was tough enough 
for the job, and I watched 


but I was not. 


I cried on the drive back to my dorm 
room, thinking of the fear that curled 
in the glassy black eye of the bird 
who had descended from a sky 

into enclosure and had been 


attacked by one of the zoo otters who 
did not want to share their outside 
with others. One with teeth 

tugged a flailing of black feathers 
through a stagnation of pond. 


They had to kill the bird, and I 
had to watch when the euthanasia 
didn’t work and the zookeeper 
kneeled on the breast, 

collapsing the chest, 


while the bird suffocated 

in a garbage bag they had 
hooded over its head so I 

don’t like talking 

about euthanasia 


because there was a sadness 
in a vulture’s eye as it turned 
against a white tile wall and 
smeared blood where its beak 
had ripped off. 


Botched Doctor Death. 

A malpractice. And when 

my chinchilla was dying 

I talked to my mom about putting her 
down, putting her to sleep, I couldn’t 


say euthanizing because it just felt 
like I was admitting to killing. 

A vulture’s eye watching. 

To administer sleep. 


My chinchilla never 

made it to the vets and she 
struggled in the cradle of my arms, 
nocturnal turnings, for her 


the morning of her death. 


I held her for five arm- 

stiffened hours, grieving her 

small gray, stroking her fur, the flick 
of an ear, tracing the breath that pulsed 


in her lungs (cancer), her body 
failing, and it still felt 

more humane to let her go 
this way than 


surprise her with the Doctor’s visit 
into her veins, the stretch 

on the stainless steel 

countertop 


silver cold. Alone. At least 

in this way, we weren’t surprised 
by the sloth of death—we knew 
by the fading of the eye 


what time drew out of her 

slowly between here at the temple 
of her brain and there the tiny 
toes grasping around 

my thumb, and the softness 


of an animal I had loved 
almost warm 

in the cooling 

of my palm. 


12) Ont of 


By M.P. Furo 


“People are dangerous, Mo,” my mother reminded me as she dragged me from a 
kid I met at the playground. “Don’t ever forget that. And if you ever come across 
someone like that again,” she bent down to my level and locked her eyes with 
mine, “run.” 


My parents were protective. My mother was always going over self-defense 
techniques and escape plans with me since I could walk. My father was a dooms- 
day prepper. He built many bunkers and panic rooms in our house with a storage 
room filled with apocalypse essentials to match. He taught me how to make 
weapons out of random things you could find anywhere. Whether this constituted 
as being overprotective depended on the view. 


“Mother? I’m scared,” I quivered on my bed. I hugged my stuffed dog close and 
buried my face into its soft fur. It smelled of rose and vanilla. “Make it go away.” 


“Mo, look at me. I have something very important to tell you,” My mother knelt 
in front of me and rubbed my shoulders. I pulled the stuffed dog down from my 
eyes. When I looked at her, a shifting numerical four in a honey yellow pulsat- 
ed above her head. My breathing quickened. “Don’t focus on it, Mo. Focus on 
Mother’s face. Mother is right here. It won’t hurt you. It will help you, my dear. 
Mother’s family is helping you.” 


The morning of my fifth birthday was when this “gift” was given to me. More 
like a curse. I could now see why my mother was so cautious around people. Like 
her, I now had the ability to see how dangerous an individual, other than myself, 
was. From then on, numbers floated above the heads of everyone I came across. 
From a lush green one bouncing above a baby to a burnt-orange seven sizzling 
above the head of a third degree black-belt. It made me question my safety at 
every moment. I dreaded meeting new people. 


“Now Mo, this gift only allows us to see how dangerous they are. We cannot tell 
why they are dangerous,” my mother taught me as we walked in the hardware 
store in search of my father. “It could be because they are a narcissist, or they 
may know self-defense as well. You must be prepared for anything. You must 
make the decision on if you want to take the risk.” We walked down an aisle and 
a lime green number two floated over my father’s head. 


“Yes, Mother,” my ten-year-old self drawled out. 
“And you haven’t told anyone about your gift, correct?” 


“T haven’t told anyone, Mother.” 


“That’s my dear.” 


The least dangerous job in the city with the lowest crime rate with an apartment 
with a three-point security system. That is what I grew up to have. While I was 
not as paranoid as my mother, and not as preppy as my father, I am still their 
child. Being mundane was my goal and uneventful my paradise. 


I stood in the corner of the bus stop with one hand tucked into my work bag 
while the other played a mindless game on my phone. Other possible 
commuters were in front of me. Right on time, the bus pulled to the side of the 
road and opened its doors. I hovered to let people get on before me before 
stepping in myself. 


“Ah, if it isn’t Skittery Mo. How’re you doing, bud?” the cheery old bus driver 
threw me a smile as I swiped my bus card. I looked up to see his familiar 
yellow-green three swaying over his head. 


I gave a small smile back with a sigh, “Same old, same old, Mr. Newman. And 
please, can’t you think of a better nickname?” 


“Hmm...nah,” he shook his head. Mr. Newman pointed behind him, “Now take a 
seat, kiddo. Your usual seat should still be open.” 


I walked down the aisle. Numbers floated in the periphery in my vision. I quickly 
sat down at my usual spot next to the emergency exit with my back to the wall. 

I went back to playing the game on my phone as I rode the bus to my office. I 
was the last person to exit onto the sidewalk in front of my job. The building was 
wider than it was tall, and through the glass doors I could see the security guard 
manning the metal detector. I quickened my pace through the crowd on the street 
to get into the stale air of the corporate world that awaited me. 


“Yo, Mo!” a punk voice out of a garage band called out to me. Before I could 
turn around, an arm was slung across my shoulders and my head was brought 
down like I was about to get a noogie. “How’s it hanging, buddy ole-pal?” 


I shoved my head back to look at my boisterous co-worker. His cheeky smirk 
and olive-skinned face were shoved close to mine. A pumpkin-orange number 
6 shimmied from side-to-side above silky hair in a quaffed, faux-hawk with an 
undercut. I huffed as I pulled his arm off my person, “Moments like these really 
pushes home the fact that you used to be a delinquent as a kid, Thaddeus.” 


“Hehe, my mom is still shocked that I got a job at a security system company!” 
Thaddeus proudly boasted. I rolled my eyes as | got in line for the metal detector. 
Thaddeus was behind me and continued to chatter, “You didn’t answer my 
question though. How’s it going?” 


“Same old, same old. You know that,” I answered him. I handed my bag to the 


security guard along with anything in my pocket that could set off the alarm. 


“Gosh, Mo. Don’t you ever want something exciting to happen? Like, uh, maybe 
finding out you have a superpower!” Thaddeus blabbered. 


Haha, already happened and it is not all that it’s cracked up to be. I thought while 
I collected my things from the other side of the check point. I kept on walking. I 
heard Thaddeus scrambling to catch up to me. I stopped and waited for him with 
a small smile. When he caught up, I avoided the crowds near the elevator and 
headed straight for the stairs. Thaddeus groaned at my destination. “You don’t 
have to follow me, you know. You could always take the elevator.” 


“And leave my jumpy bunny all alone in the dank stairwell? No thank you,” 
he stuck his nose in the air like he was a valiant knight. “I'll just opt for trying 
to convince you to take the elevator. Please? You can get your steps in another 


” 


way. 


“And like every day since orientation, my answer is no,” I opened the door to the 
stairs and began our climb to the fourth floor. It was a long walk, but Thaddeus’ 
constant chattering echoed around us and made the hike amusing. I opened the 
door to the fourth floor and walked down the carpeted hallway with my punk 
bodyguard beside me. We came to the glass doors that blocked off our 
department. Two feminine people hung around the reception desk. 
Honey-yellow-colored fours weaved above both of their heads. I walked in first 
and Thaddeus followed behind. 


“Morning Mo! Morning Teddy!” The woman standing behind the desk with a 
cup of coffee greeted. She had short, curly blonde hair and brown eyes. Freckles 
dotted her pale skin like stars. She reminded me of a summer version of Snow 
White. 


I waved my hello, “Hi Tiffany. Morning Jazmine.” I turned my head to our 
manager next to the desk. She had long, braided hair with colorful extensions 
that framed her caramel face. Today was a calming gradient from her natural dark 
brunette to a sea-foam green then to white. Her hazel eyes hid behind a pair of 
reading glasses. 

“Good morning, Mo,” Jazmine greeted as she lifted her glasses off her nose. 


“Tiff! Jazzy! What’s up?!” Thaddeus shot them a pair of finger guns. Tiffany 
giggled while Jazmine rolled her eyes. 


He always thinks he so smooth... 


“Ted, could you perhaps not act like you’re from a teen comedy for once?” 
Jazmine sighed. 


“No can-do Ma’am. If I suddenly changed my mannerisms, Jumpy-Bunny Mo 


here would probably hide from me for a whole week,” he used me as an excuse. 
“Has it been the same old, same old so far today too, Mo?” Tiffany asked me. 
I smiled, “Yes it has. Just how I like it.” 


“Well, sorry Mo, but it won’t be the same old for the second half of the day 
today,” Jazmine told me while handing me a manilla folder. “We finally found 
someone to take over for good-old Ben since he retired. Ben trained you before, 
so I was hoping you could train them when they got here.” 


I sank in on myself. “Oh great, a new person to figure out...” I whispered. 


“What about me, Jazzy? You know Mo hates meeting new people, while I love 
new and exciting things. How about I train the newbie in their stead?” Thaddeus 
offered to take the blow for me. 


“And run the possibility of having another one of you running around? You’re a 
good worker Ted, but one of you is enough,” Jazmine shot him down. 


“Don’t worry, Mo. They called in saying that they would be late this morning due 
to a family emergency. You have until after lunch to go about your schedule like 
you usually do,” Tiffany tried to comfort me. 


“Training will last for the week. If you really can’t handle it, I can find someone 
else,” Jazmine told me. 


I sighed, tucking the folder in with my other documents. “I’ll make sure to help 
them settle in smoothly.” 


“Knew I could count on you Mo,” Jazmine gave a small, almost hidden smile. 
“Tiffany, page me when the new recruit gets here.” 


“Will do,” Tiffany saluted to our department manager. 


I pulled Thaddeus to our neighboring cubicles amongst the sea of other 
employees. I sat in my chair while Thaddeus twirled in his. Somehow, he 
managed to type as he spun. I rolled my eyes. 


He gets his work done and he does it right. If spinning in a comfy chair lets him 
do that then so be it. 


I put one earbud in with the sound of smooth jazz playing as I reviewed 
schematics of anew home system prototype. Jazz, typing, and the sorting of 
reports mingled into a quirky symphony that I grew to love. 


“Hey...hey Mo!” Thaddeus whispered over the shared cubicle wall. “Mo~... 
Mo-n Ami! Momo~. Mo, badum, Mo Mo, badum.” 


“Wow, beatboxing my name now. You must really need my help with 
something,” I smirked as I typed up a lengthy email detailing problems found in 
the prototype. 


“Can you pick me up a spicy salami and provolone sandwich with extra chipotle 
mayo when you go to the Corner Café for lunch?” 


“What’s wrong with your feet?” I stopped typing and raised my eyebrow at his 
peeking head. 


“Madam Jazzy has put me on filing duty, so I won’t have time...” Thaddeus 
retreated as he shared. 


“What did you do this time?” I sighed as I took out my ear bud and sent the 
email. 


“T might have turned in my report yesterday as an origami tiger...” he hid more. 


“Huh,” I got up from my chair and grabbed my bag. “Fine, just so that you don’t 
starve. Give me your money.” 


“Ah, teacher help me~! Mo is stealing my lunch money~!” Thaddeus cried in a 
mock schoolgirl voice. He handed me a twenty-dollar bill and I punched his chest 


lightly. 


“See you soon Thaddeus,” I waved as I went to the stairwell. Down to the Corner 
Café I went. My usual mac and cheese order with garlic aioli sauce was waiting 
for me with a Dr. Pepper on the side. 


The kind old lady that ran the shop smiled at me. A yellow green 3 squished and 
flipped above her head. “Ah, little Mo! You’re a few seconds later than usual. Is 
something wrong?” 


“Hi Granny Mai! My coworker has me getting him food too, so there is going to 
be some additions today,” I puckered. 


“Ahh, sorry things aren’t same old, same old today,” Granny Mai pouted. I 
recited Thaddeus’ order and stood off to the side to wait. 


“Yeah...I have to train a newbie today too.” 


“Tsk, tsk. You have the mind of someone my age ready for retirement,” Granny 
Mai tutted. She handed me two bags filled with food. 


I smiled at the wrinkly old face in front of me. If only my own grandmother had 
been this sweet. “I still have a long way to go for retirement. You though, I’ll be 
so sad when you hand this over to your grandson.” 


The shop owner rolled her eyes and waved a hand at my face. “Psh, that young 
buck doesn’t care about my recipes. He’s too busy chasing his ‘muse’ in the 
middle of some mountain in Europe.” 


“All the more reason for me to miss you when you retire,” I blew her a kiss and 
headed out the door. When I returned to my department, it was chaos. People 
were running around, trying to look busy or professional. Thaddeus was walking 
over to me, laughing his butt off. 


He clasped a hand on my shoulder, “Haha, Mo, the best of luck to you, my 
friend.” Thaddeus patted my back so hard I nearly fell. 


“What? What is happening now? Here take-take your sandwich,” I shoved the 
bag with his food at him. “Just, tell me what is happening now.” 


“New guy is here. He is as skittish as a water vole. Could barely utter a ‘hello’. I 
tried to keep him entertained with my boundless charm and wit, but no luck.” 


“T can see why the poor guy didn’t want to say hello,” I muttered. Thaddeus 
looked shocked at my remark. I rolled my eyes, “You come off strong in the first 
meeting. Remember, I almost pepper sprayed you at orientation.” 


Thaddeus ran his fingers through his hair, “Yep... yep I remember that...” 
“Now come on. Show me to my trainee.” 


Thaddeus guided me to one of the conference rooms down the hall. The blinds 
were drawn, so I couldn’t see into the room. I kept Thaddeus in front of me. Walk 
slow and make sure the others handle whatever is up ahead. 


When he opened the door, I cringed at what he said. “Yo,yo, yo! I brought your 
actual trainer this time,” Thaddeus gave him finger guns. I facepalmed. 


“O-Oh, um, hello. My name is Steven Peterson. Pleasure to meet you.” 


I removed my hand from my face. I finally got a look at the guy. He had your 
typical nerd aesthetic, with thick square glasses and suspenders. The color 
drained from my face. A dark, crimson red dripped above his head from the letter 
ten. 


“If you ever come across someone like that again,” my mother’s words echoed in 
my head as I stared above the recruit, “run.” 


My palms got clammy. My breathing hitched and my legs shook. I couldn’t 
believe it. My mind was racing. I wanted to run. Everything I was ever told in my 
youth flooded in my brain, but the duty I had as an employee kept beating that 
conditioning back with a stick haphazardly. 


“Uh, earth to Mo?! You okay bud?” Thaddeus’ snapped me out of it. 


“Oh, uh, sorry. S-spaced out for a moment,” I lied. No one knew about my sight, 
and I needed to keep it that way. “H-Hi Steven. I’m Mo. I deal with blueprint 
appraisal and prototype procedures here, along with auditing of manufacturing 
protocols. I’ll be showing you the ropes for the next few days.” 


“Nice to meet you Mo,” Steven held out his hand. I stared at it and clenched 
my fists. I quickly snatched his hand in mine and gave one quick shake before 
retracting my hand just as quick. 


“Have you been shown your desk yet?” I asked. I ignored both of their stares at 
my odd behavior. 


“Uh...no...” 
“Well, that is where we will begin!” I forced a cheery tone. “Then, I eat. Come 
on.” I did not trust this man. I was scared. I left the room first. I walked with a 


fast pace. 


Thaddeus caught up to me and whispered in my ear, “Is everything alright?” I 
nodded. “W-well...alright. If you need anything, I’m right here.” 


I nodded again and kept walking. I was dealing with a level ten threat. I had been 
training for a situation like this for my entire life. | needed to keep my guard up 
mentally and physically. Otherwise...things could turn out ugly. 


“T just wanted the same old day...” I whimpered. 


Tek. the Sun 


By Jack Rymarczak 


The rough texture of tree bark graces my fingertips. Deep browns and beiges blur past as 
we walk. I’ve been dragging my hand across every tree we’ve stumbled by. Sap stuck to 
my fingers like glue. Birch, oak, maple, pine... I think to myself, trying to keep my mind 
off the bellowing hunger in my gut. If naming the trees didn’t shut out my hunger, it sure 
did seem to obscure the walking sores in my feet. I knew I needed a new pair of hiking 
boots. 


“Only about an hour left of walking to go!” My father shouts, 30 feet in front of me. I’ve 
been lacking, like really lacking. Hiking has always been an escape for me. My entire 
life, just being in the woods cleared the smoke in my forest fire of a mind. I’d look up 

at the leaves, their chlorophyll giving them that all too common brilliant green. Light 
would shine through the cracks in the canopy, warming my skin. The comforting smell 
of petrichor almost felt like a hug around my nostrils. The rustling of leaves and the faint 
turbulence of a nearby stream would drown out the tinnitus of daily life. 1 wouldn’t have 
time to think about my relationships. I’d just breathe. Air would rush into my lungs and 
oxygen filled my capillaries. I’d be free from the chains of so-called “loneliness.” 


We pass yet another rusty brown sign with a small decal of a backpacking man trekking 
with a walking stick in hand. “Hiking Trail” it reads, exactly like the last 20 or so we’ve 
passed. They mark the trail like checkpoints, just so we don’t lose 

ourselves on the winding trail. I pick up the pace to catch up. Sweat drips as the 
muscles in my calves start to burn. I can feel my nose start to sting from the dry air. My 
feet ache like when I had to do those god-awful pacer tests in middle school. After a few 
minutes of jogging, I’m finally caught up with the rest of the group. 


“How long was this trail again?” I ask my Dad, out of breath. 


“Hmph,” he scoffs, ““We still have a long ways to go,” he adds. I scream internally, but I 
nod and allow myself to fall behind a few feet. Here I am, walking this same old trail, on 
this same old mountain, but nothing feels the same. The sky doesn’t seem as blue. The 
grass isn’t as green. The sun, as harsh as it is, doesn’t feel as bright. We come across an 
outcropping in the tree line. I step out from the shade. A blast of light hits me straight in 
the face, and my eyes take a few seconds to adjust to the new brightness of the setting 
around me. 


The moist dirt fades into a dry dust texture, and the wind picks up. Suddenly, I find 
myself tiptoeing on massive brown slates. The air tastes fresh, with hints of birch. We’re 
approaching one of the trail’s scenic outlooks. My careful footing fails me as I stub my 
toe on a strangely eroded piece of cliffside rock. I stumble and watch 

pocket-sized pebbles roll towards the edge and plummet off the cliff. “Don’t go skydiving 
now. I don’t think you’ll be able to pull your parachute in time!” my dad jokes. 


“Haha, I’ll try my best to contain myself,” I retaliate. I’m not fearful of heights, but I 
never can control the shaking in my legs when I’m confronting the abyss in front of me. 
However, my legs aren’t shaking. I don’t feel the rush of adrenalin. I don’t really feel 
anything. We finally make it to the scenic cliffside. I distance myself from the rest of the 
group. I’d rather not hear my Dad talk about how much he appreciates mother nature, or 
my mom complain about how tired she is of walking. I sit here on the edge of the cliff, 
the gravel descending into oblivion focuses me on a moment when I was here with my 
best friend. 


The brilliance of the sun that daylit our bodies up. Reaching down, picking up golfball- 
size pieces of stone, and chucking them with all the strength in my arm. The air was 
warm that day, but now and then a cool breeze blew against my skin. The sky was a 
bright blue, with streaks of pristine white clouds. The sun beat down and radiated my 
skin. We smiled at each other and laughed. We knew it was us against the world. In truth, 
this was the first time I felt grateful about him in weeks, before he let some girl put a wall 
up between our friendship. 


A wistful gust of wind hits me in the face, and I snap back to reality. My legs feel light 
from hanging off the side of the mountain. As I stand the rubble stuck to the back of my 
thigh begins to fall off. My blood starts to circulate and warm the cold fuzzy feeling in 
my legs. I stumble back to the group, It’s time to head forward on the trail. 


The trail fades back into its standard moist texture as we press on. 


“You’ve been real quiet lately, something on your mind?” my mother asks me. I shrug it 
off and shake my head. Lately, there’s been too much on my mind to even pick just one 
thing to speak about, so I’d rather just not speak at all. As my legs throb from the past 
five hours of walking, I notice a strange off-white piece of weathered, synthetic leather 
in the bramble adjacent to me. I veer off to investigate, but I already know what is it. I 
reach into the brush and grip the pentagonal pieces of fabric with my fingertips. Lifting 
the dirty ball, I shake the excess mud and dirt from the white and black exterior. A soccer 
ball, exactly like the one my sister and I used to play with. I haven’t touched a soccer ball 
in years. Ever since my sister wished us farewell and moved out, I haven’t thought about 
playing soccer. 


Every afternoon my sister and I would kick the ball. The sky’s afternoon oranges and 
sunset pinks would mix into a luminous ombre. The light would be just bright enough to 
see each other in the backyard, but just dim enough so that the stars would start poking 
out of the sky. I’d smell tasty dinners being prepared as it was right around the time for 
families to enjoy their meal. The air would have a polite, cool, breeze. Life was easy back 
then. Now almost everyone is gone. I lose myself for a moment but snap back. I let some 
dormant anger take hold of my actions and I punt the ball as far as I can. I turn around 
and walk towards the group. 


The sun is starting to set, we should be getting close to the campsite soon. I can see a 
plume of smoke over the hill just ahead of us. The scent of burning firewood fills my 
nose. The temperature is starting to drop and I can feel a crisp breeze on my neck. I’m 
silent as we take our last steps on the trail. My parents make cheerful noises being that we 
just completed a 15-mile hike, but the only noise I can make is a deep sigh. The air leaves 
my lungs and I feel just a slight relief from the anxiety of loneliness. For a fraction of a 
second, I feel free. 


After a fulfilling dinner of grilled chicken and seasoned vegetables, I walk over to my 
parent’s campfire and take a seat. We watch as the intense orange sky fades into deep 
reds. Hues of pink splatter the horizon like a water-color painting. The glowing yellow 
orb slowly descends as it prepares itself to greet the other half of the world with a bright 
good morning. The burning flare in the sky gives me hope. Every day I just expect the 
sun to be there for me. When I wake, I don’t thank its golden rays. I don’t feel gracious 
for its warmth- I expect it. Maybe, what I’m missing in life isn’t the people, but the 
gratitude I owe them. I slide closer to my Mom and Dad. I smile at them, and we watch 
the final light fade out of this realm. 


“Thank you,” I mutter under my breath. What I will have in the future is uncertain. For 
now, I thank my stars, because I am certain they will watch over me tonight. 


sy Hers “yey 


By Kennie Matsinger 


Sometimes I sit and talk to my dad- 

my back against the stone. 

I tell Him about how everything aches and 
how I envy His numbness. 


I tell Him the same things as last time- 

He never seems to tire. 

I tell him how I will be with him soon and 
He nods in quiet agreement. 


Or does he? 
His face- so ashen white. 


I speak to Him in whispering tones- 

fervent lamentation. 

I tell Him how no words seem to do it justice and 
how I wish that He would speak. 


He never seems to say a thing, 

so I’ve come to do it for Him. 

I write down everything I feel (and don’t) and 
He nods in quiet agreement. 


Or does he? 


His face- so ashen white. 


I hope that through my words I’1l hear 

His smile breathe once more. 

“You will live forever through my blood and ink,” 
I whisper to the granite. 


It pours from head, heart, hand, and Him 
and never feels complete. 

He listens pensively as I read aloud. 

We sit in silence. 

Always silence. 


“Ts it okay? I think it might be okay.” 
He nods in quiet agreement. 


Or does he? 
His face- so ashen white. 


Hrutk 


By Katelyn Lucas, ‘17 


(For grandpa) 


I remember you in time and space 

childlike looking for ladybugs, 

the sharp slick pull of grassy blades amid slaps of baseball bats; 
matted square your turquoise lawn chair occupied 

on the sidelines of a soccer pitch; 

sunny Sundays at noon, 

the certainty of your foil wrapped meatball sub; 

in regions, rural Pennsylvania, reflecting on this fraught history 
home of our ancestors only blood known; 

mundane exchanges with a Welsh hotel concierge 

reading into the semblance of his mannerisms; 

every damn time I can’t correct someone for calling me Katie, 
not given not chosen but your name; 

once in a blue moon, only on Ysbrydnos, 

spaces beyond our plane of existence converge. 


I remember you now and then, 
not always, 
less tomorrow. 


I want to write you to real like I’m running out of time, but 
Time is relative. 


Stories are all we are 
Stories are all 
Stories are 


My time and space bend to the gravity of grief. 


Can physics explain the physical manifestations of absence? 


( Drastic Measures 


By Sarah Dudek 


Kelly watched as fire started pouring out the windows of the place she once 
called home. Char etched the windows as the orange ribbons pushed through 
the glass panes and licked the outer panels of the house. What have I done? 
Kelly looked up to the sky, watching the clouds of smoke billow up and cover 
the stars that shone brightly just an hour before. Is he dead? He better be dead. 
No one could survive flames this hot and large and not die, right? Kelly’s face 
was illuminated by the flames as her neighbors poured into the streets, just now 
realizing what was going on. The sound of sirens in the distance slowly became 
louder and louder as they approached the scene of the crime. Kelly continued 
looking on, dazed and confused. The fog around her mind was thicker than the 
smoke pouring out of her former house. Did I really have to do that? I could have 
chosen so many other actions to take. Did I have to kill him? Did I have to do it 
with fire? 


Three fire trucks pulled up in front of the house and began to set up their hoses to 
put out the fire. If the fire didn’t kill him, surely he’ll drown in the water. More 
sirens sounded as two police cars rolled up to the scene as well. Two officers 
stepped out of the cars and began walking through the crowd of people that 

had amassed. They began asking who lived in that terrible burning building. 
Kelly couldn’t speak up. Her shock prevented her from moving a single muscle. 
Eventually her neighbors pointed her out and suddenly the two police officers 
were surrounding her, asking her more questions than she could answer. Kelly 
remained mute, only bobbing her head yes or no if the question allowed. Did 
she live there? Yes. Was anyone else inside? No. How did the fire start? Kelly 
couldn’t answer. 


The officers eventually had enough with her silent treatment and moved her 
into one of the patrol cars. All Kelly could do was stare out the car window at 
the dying flames being doused with water. All of her belongings were gone, her 
house was gone, her memories were gone, but at least he was gone as well. At 
least she hoped he was. 


Once the flames were completely out and the crowds had all gone home, the 
firefighters began putting away their equipment and the officers began to get back 
in their cars. One of the officers opened the door to the squad car that Kelly was 
sitting in and spooked her out of her daze. Kelly whipped her head up with only 
one question for the man, Was he dead? Confused, the officer asked who she was 
talking about but then, before listening for an answer from her, he called out to 
the firefighters to check for a body inside the burnt house. When the firefighters 
came up with nothing, the officer returned to his car. He continued asking Kelly 
more questions while she stared at her hands. Did she light the fire that burned 
her house down? Yes. Was it to kill someone? Yes. Who was this person? Why 
did she do it? Kelly opened her mouth to say something for the first time she had 
in the past several hours. She decided to answer the officer’s last questions in the 
only way that she could. 


“T had to kill the spider.” 


Swnsrsaale of Stars 


By Wendy Peterson, ‘17 


Somersault of stars 

in a spinning glass 

of water in the bird 
bath I dip my finger 
in and set the stars 

to a dizzying speed. 

I do not laugh at this 
destruction. I do not 
breathe into chaos. 
Rather I choke on 

the breath I hold back, 
quiet, desperate to see 
if all stars settle 

back into place after 


they are wished upon. 
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Te Xiphfbaus 


by Kennie Matsinger 


There is a simple bliss and clarity 
-symptomatic of her presence. 


A warrior for good, 
An amplifier of soft voices, 
and an illuminator of unseen struggles. 


She was- and ever is- a lighthouse 


But today 
(and yesterday) 
she is hurting. 


Everything has become a hurricane. 


The tremulous waves- 

The earthly burdens- 

and the weight of the undefined- 

dare to attempt to brutalize her might. 


But who- pray tell- 
would be such a fool as to challenge a lighthouse to a staring contest? 


Though she is aching 

and she longs for calm waters, 

relief and delight, and the petals of peonies, 
She is now- and ever has been 


A tower, 
A beacon, 


Today 
(and yesterday) 
And every day she takes breath. 


The MNarria 6 Had 


By Wendy Peterson, ‘17 


I watched her middle pect lift and place itself back down. It had landed slightly 
to the left of where it had been reclining before on the dark scroll arm of the 
wooden chair. We were alone in the study. The leftover rain was tapping outside 
the window, the kind of clicking in the gutter of an after-storm—rain listening to 
itself fall one drop at a time. Drip by drip, I heard it tap. 


It was just like her, the wife, to sit across from me and not say anything. After 
all, we were only tied to each other for as long as we both remained in the same 
room together—which was always. | could despise the way a person looks at you 
without saying anything. Especially her. Something unnerving about looking into 
a copy of your own eyes—a mimic. A strand of hair coiled out of place on the 
wife’s forehead and that sort of negligence of order and person irritated me. Keep 
it together. I impatiently swiped my hair out of my own eyes and looked away, 
looked out the window—stared. “You were a wife once,” her silence seemed to 
say. In the window, I could see the crackle in the fireplace behind us rub against 
the glass—the reflection placed the flame carefully, like an orange peacoc 
shifting its plumage, in the tree at outside the windowpane, and I sat there 
watching the leaves burn eternally green, never crisping. 


She cleared her throat, and I turned back and looked her squarely in the eye. 
Drip. Drip. 


“Are you an to speak to me or not?” No, of course she wasn’t going to say 
anything. She had no excuse to support what she’d done. She knew I hated her 
for doing it—ruining my image. And she’d just sit there looking dumbly on while 
I tried to guilt her into saying why she did the thing. Demand an answer. She took 
no responsibility. Thoughtless. Who said innocence was anything but playing at 
having no memory of your own reproachable action? “It was a ridiculous thing to 
do, you know? Really quite beneath you. Are you listening? It’s appalling, and it 
only hurts you. Besides, he’ll find out one way or another when he’s through with 
backing Bellamy into the corner of the pantry or the parlor. He’ll come up to you 
and see it’s gone. That you’ve rid yourself of it. It’s obvious, you know? It’s right 
in front of you.” 


Drip. Drip. 
No response. 


I scowled, and my eyes flashed briefly over to the fireplace at the other end of 
the room. The flames glowed on the hearthrug, and I shifted my feet. She moved 
too, the wife, and I watched her marriage hand shift slightly, her middle finger 
slipping to the left of the scrollwork. Her eyes glared back at me. 


“Oh, you can be angry all you want—I know.” Fuming, I watched her readjust 
the skirts around her knees. She thought action was the only way to say the 

thing: that she was finished, done with him. gE vigpely, the answer couldn’t come 
soon enough which was why she took the knife to it. You cut sharply around 
what’s rotting and you get rid of blemish, metaphorically speaking of course. Or 
literally, as Bellamy, the servant, would put it: “If the thing’s rotting, ma’am, you 
can just cut around it and save the rest. The whole thing isn’t spoiled. It’s just one 


blemish.” This of course was about the fruit that I had been caught with. I was 
about to dispose of the fruit by dumping bow] and all into the yard. I wanted to 
feel the sensation of flinging something. To regain control. Until I was interrupted 
by them, the husband and the servant coming in from the hall, laughing, stopping 
short. And the rotten fruit 1 was compelled to get rid of—apples, the fruit o 
betrayal. “The bruises were beginning to attract gnats,” I lied. I didn’t tell them 
I wanted to throw something—outside. At them. Bellamy opened her mouth to 
say something, but I cut her off, “And I hate little things buzzing in my ear.” But 
it was really because I despised the spoiled look of the bruises—it was just the 
look of the bruises I didn’t like. The things spoiling my image. Didn’t cut a fine 
enough centerpiece. I wanted them red, red and glossy. No infidelity of color— 
just red. Red all over. But Bellamy would know about reusing—apples into pie. 
wice-used husbands—you know the kind... 


“So that’s what you would do with them?” I asked. “Clean them up and bake 
them in a crust?” 


“Yes, of course, ma’am. Easy enough.” 


And after demonstrating an easy cut, a marrow-colored hollow in the skin, the 
brown bits left on the counter, the apple was picked up by the husband. “Pies,” 
he said, looking at the yt with the crescent taken out of it, “are so much 

better than the original fruit anyway—sweeter.” He lifted the ar Bellamy had 
carved with her paring knife, and bit into it while looking into Bellamy’s eyes as 
if I weren’t just merely standing by. Obviously, I was too preoccupied with the 
cutaway rot on the countertop—a new centerpiece—to notice the sinking look of 
an eye as it bores into another. 


No wonder she, the wife, could sit in the same room as me and not say anything. 
She had watched him, after all, sliding Bellamy’s skirts up, and, Master of All, of 
course he would assert a place in her, pantry or no pantry. Rot or not. The wife’s 
too dumb to see. 


Drip. DEP. My fingers burned, and I got uP, rubbing my hands—my palms slick. 
I wrung them together as I crossed to the fire. In the flame, I watched as the 
heirloom ring sat on top of the logs, not quite melting. The ager was cone 
gone by now, thank god. To think it was so swollen by the golden link that I had 
to cut the whole thing off. He would never be able to replace it again. Not on this 
finger. Not in one apology or ten little maids, little maids... 


“Little maid, pretty maid, whither goest thou?” 

“Down in the forest to milk my cow.” 

“Shall I go with thee?” “No, not now; 

when I send for thee, then come thou.” 

Stupid nursery rhymes. The man pursuing the help. I lifted my hand, and the 
blood was still dripping—my palm full of it. The middle finger leaned to the left 
because the offending digit was no longer there. Lopped off from the pedestal—a 
nub. It had a blemish that wouldn’t come off—that nasty trick of the ring finger— 
so you cut around it, Bellamy said. So I did. 

I turned back around to face her, the wife, who I had imagined stayed seated 


in the chair, the one who likes to act and won’t say anything to me. That silent 
anger—pulsing. The mirror I had been sitting in front of was empty. I listened 


to the drip driping where the blood still veined through the wooden scrollwork 
and landed in a puddle at the foot of the vacant chair. And I waited for my—the 
husband’s foot upon the stair. | was tempted, once he showed up—for he always 
showed up when he was done with Bellamy to show that he was still around, 
nothing out of the usual done, morning business that’s all—I was aes to tell 
him to reach into the fire and get it back, my finger that is, not the wedding band, 
but he’d have a hell of a time distin my ashes from the common soot, 
ne A wou hate the urge to push him in after it, as if 1 regretted the loss more 
than he would. 


She, the wife, looked toward the bell pull—or maybe I would ask Bellamy u 
with him. “Little maid, pretty maid, whither goest thou?... When I send for thee, 
then come thou.” Yes, I could ask Bellamy up with him. Once the fire died down, 

ive her a broom and a dustbin and make her sweep until she found all the right 
fakes purified of blemish. And I would say to her over her shoulder as she is 
crouched in the ash, I would say—I would hiss, “I baked it. Isn’t that what you 
do with things you want to save?” And I would make her stand up, grabbing her 
by the shoulder loop of her apron and make her dump a sampling of the separated 
ash into my hand, and I would lift it to my mouth, but pause for dramatic effect, 
and say, “So much better than the original,” and I would take a long slow lick 
over the ash on my palm, raking it with my tongue and smile at her, “Sweeter— 
anyway.” Then I would throw the rest in her face. “See what you’ve done? What 
you have done? You cannot grow a finger back or spit out the rotten seeds of an 
apple when they’re baked in. Oh, ‘Little maid, pretty maid, whither goes’ thou?’ 
Are you afraid that I have the paring knife now?” 


Resabred 


by Wendy Peterson, “17 


The aftermath of a dinner party 

and I’m standing in the kitchen— 

in the middle of the kitchen, not 
just hanging at its elbows with all 
appliances: oven, fridge, sink— 

lit in stainless steel, with crumbs 
blotted on once-white plates, and 
orange napkins fisted into the porcupine 
shape of off-center stars. It’s New 
Year’s, and I’m serving someone 
else’s mostly eaten dinner into 

the trash, and the look of all the empty 
silverware, cups, and platters 
disrupted. Something feels 
important here, and I think 

it’s the way resolutions seem 

to hover over the dishes—scraped 
away, discarded. Edible, stomach- 
filling resolutions, that are munched 
on, turned over, and left for 

the trash. And the way I witness 
them—the leftovers—and make 

my dreams from scraps. Champagne 
suds, pie crust, bottle caps 

that slide like shooting stars 

over the downward bulge 


of salad, bone, and cigarette ash. 


Stone Tape Theory 


By Kristy Poisson, ‘16 


7:15am — I wake and try not to think about her. I always fail this first task. It’s 
en eight months. No one ever tells you how long this grief shit is supposed to 
take. 


7:47am — The Cheerios grow soggy in the camped ceramic bowl. I alternate 
between watching them swim about in their 2% puddle and observing the scene 
before me. It is the same as it’s always been since I got here. I think it’s a family, 
but I’m not sure. The women all have the same straight nose and the men share a 
refined brow. There are five of them total, all of varying ages. The three women 
wear these elaborate dresses with high waists and tight sleeves. The two men are 
in breeches and waistcoats. It didn’t take me long to figure out that they were 
from the 1800s or so. Some real old-timey shit, like those period dramas she used 
to watch... The strangest thing about them is they sit several inches lower than 
the current table and floor of the house. They hover there, shins buried in the 
floorboards, stuck in some past timeline where the foundation was closer to the 
earth. In silence, we eat together. They appear to be talking and joking around. 
Everyone is always smiling, but I cannot hear them. Not this close anyway. And 
their meal looks way more delicious than my own. I take a spoonful of sodden 
wheat and watch their transparent forks and knives carve into meats and lather 
biscuits in rich butter. I wonder if the box of Cheerios has gone stale. 


11:20am — Feet are dancing through the ceiling again. I see them from the shins 
down. Black shoes polished brightly. I reenter how she and I used to dance 
around our small apartment living room. We’d throw on our favorite EDM tune 
and go absolutely crazy. These feet seem like they are dancing a more elegant 
dance. They circle each other, weaving a pattern in the air to a tune | cannot hear. 
In the beginning of my stay, I tried to run upstairs and catch the top portion of 
these phantom dancers. It never worked. The room above was always empty. 

I couldn’t see who it was, if it were the same people from the breakfast table 

or someone else. They seemed to have fun though, whatever the occasion and 
whoever they were. I haven’t danced since her. 


1:09pm — The baby is being born. It always comes at this time of day. I hear 

the screams of pain first. When I was new to this place, it had frightened me. 

I ran to the room it had come from, flung open the door, kitchen knife in hand 

for defense, just in case. She always said I watched too many horror films for 

my own good. What I found had stopped me dead in my tracks. I was supposed 
to be alone in this house, renting it out from my cousin while he made plans to 
sell it. And yet, there in front of me, a young lady lay upon the bed, covered in 
sweat and crap . Two older women were also in the room. One brought over a 
steaming pail of water and several rags, the other kept monitoring the woman in 
labor. No one seemed to notice me as | asked if they had called an ambulance. 

I wasn’t even sure if such a thing would be helpful this far along in the birth. 

But I offered, not knowing what else to do. They all carried on, unaware of my 
presence. After standing, transfixed, for about forty minutes, I witnessed the birth 
of a baby boy and as soon as the infant was passed up to the mother to hold, all of 
them vanished. I think I passed out. That was the first scene that I had witnessed. 
I made a frantic call to my cousin and accused him of tricking me into a haunted 
house. He assured me the ghosts never bothered you. “Just try not to think about 
them. That’s what we always did. At least it might take your mind off of...” I 
hung up on him. 


1:49pm — The screaming and crying from the bedroom has stopped. I’m sitting in 
the living room, not 5 posts as I scroll through Twitter on my phone. She 
and I had never discussed kids really. | wonder if she would have liked to adopt. 
Outside there are shouts of rae several children kick a ball around. I don’t get 
up to see who is on the lawn. There isn’t anyone anyway. 


5:17pm — I eat cold Campbell’s chicken noodle soup straight from the can and 
watch the wake. A crowd of two dozen or so people shuffle in to the parlor, one 
after the other. They are all dressed in black, the women with their high-collard 
gowns and the men in their waistcoats and breeches. It’s a stately affair as they all 
gather round the old man in the oblong box atop the table. No one speaks, they 
all just sit and watch patiently, as if waiting for the man to jump up and laugh it 
all off. As if he were simply asleep. I know this feeling all too well myself. But 
he isn’t just sleeping and he won’t get back up. And in five minutes this vision 
will disappear. Even in their mourning though, they seem more alert than I did 
at ace funeral. I can’t really recall much of it now. Only the numbness. Still the 
numbness. 


11:55pm —I lie awake on the couch and feel the exhaustion dry my eyes, yet I 
cannot sleep. I listen to the sounds around me. There’s clinking of fine China 
coming from the dining room, soft footsteps moving up and down the stairs, and 
a gentle lullaby somewhere in the room above me. I know that I am alone in this 
house. I know that, and ze these phantoms persist. I do not know who they are, 
I haven’t asked, or felt the need to look up old town records. There is no point 
in learning. Soon, I’ll be gone from this place and they will remain as they ever 
have, stubbornly clinging to the life that was once theirs. A vibrant echo. And I 
will be vibe elsewhere, dragging her memory along with me, a ee tethered 
to a ghost who refuses to appear. | am the foundation she clings to. The stone 
that’s recorded her life. 


2:13am — The old woman stands over me. She pulls me from sleep every day in 
these dark hours. Her eyes are full of pity and she offers me a soft smile, as if she 
knows. Not for the first time, | wonder which of us is truly alive. 


Trinding Salace in Bird] Hatching 


By Wendy Peterson, ‘17 


My cousin’s suicide was the reason 

I left New Orleans. Darkness descended 
like a giant flapping bird and roosted 

in my heart. It laid eggs in the pulse 

of my nest—reddening as the cracks 
opened and let out a steam of bad 
things—vapors that induce the trance 


of meaninglessness. 


While I was there, 

waiting for the semester to end, I learned 

that pelicans are the state bird of Louisiana. 
The very manhole covers were metal-marked, 
punched with images of them. Long necks, 
dipped beaks—maybe the darkness was 

the shadow of the pelicans I used to watch 
sitting dissociatively on the levee 

when skipping class like grief 

was a flat stone that was repelled 


by the study of poetry. 


It was nice 
to sit there silently, but the sun 
was sharp, the water blinked in it, 


sparked so harshly I had to look 


sideways at its movements slapping 
the concrete levee across the way— 
the steps dripped out of the water, 

a stairwell without a handhold, 
levels flecked with suds of wave 
that slopped gravely out of the liquid 


underworld. 


The pelicans 

perched on this one rock, this one 
belly poking up out of the water, and 
every now and then one bird of the two 
would balloon up into the air and crash 
with a splash until their gullets filled 
with water, fish, filth, or underworld. 
My cousin hated taking baths 

and that was the last place he inhabited, 
the water around his body, belly-up 

or not, I never had the full details and 
the imagination is a bitch of hurt 
pelicans rip open their breasts 

run red to feed their young. A myth 


but something honest in it. I think 


about dipping my tongue in 
the run of my own heart but 
there’s no returning to that sort 
of innocence looking at a drain 


as marvel when you pull the plug 


and it spins, a simulator of water 
tornados in a violent downward rush 
that you could poke your finger into 
the middle of and feel the flutter 


of whirlpool in orbit around your thumb. 


Now the drain does not simulate, 

the drain that sucked something away, the drain, 
the drain that took the last touch, the drain 

of your skin away on the skim 

of water that surrounded you, drowned 

you, filled the pocket of your mouth 

with water that tasted like lukewarm 

like tepid like cold skin—wrinkling. 

I never knew how much the pelicans 

could hold in the cup of their mouths 


or if any of it ever spilled out. 


Ocean 


By Isabel Gisondi 


Like the ocean 
I inhale and exhale as the waves drown the sand 
My feet planted on this uneven land 


I wonder why I always end up ashore 
Every visit I am searching for more 


What makes me so fond of this abnormal bond 


You are loved when it’s convenient during the day like the beach 
People dream of you all year when it seems so far out of reach 
You are underappreciated and misused every week 


I come back and visit after hours when you are dark and cold 
Your consistency hypothesizes my mind and my soul 
I know that I will love you until I’m old 


I admire you from afar, wondering what you will feel like once I get underneath 
When | get close your freezing wind makes me clench my teeth 

You dare me to slip just my toes in 

But I am tempted to dive in head first 


With both feet in, 1 am uncomfortable and you are unbearable 
Looking behind me at what’s left I realize you are uncomparable 
Waist deep and my temperature is slowly adapting 

What once was cold is now becoming relaxing 


I am now unsure if | became you, or you became me 

Am I drowning or did I finally become free 

At every step I grow deeper into the sea 

With every breath I hold I feel it was more than meant to be 


Soon I am breathing in what I thought I would be suffocated 

No longer am I seasick but sick without the sea left me feeling fluctuated 
And I miss you 

Like the ocean 


Tit Baby 


By Kaliope Vaporakis, ‘19; MBA, ‘21 


Curled up in the furthest corner of a cozy little bookshop is a young girl. She 

sits on the floor, leaning back against the book shelf reading, her backpack lays 
forgotten next to her in favor of the adventure within the pages. Her frizzy brown 
hair is damp from the rain outside, but the shop is warm and comfortable. 


“Hello there, if it isn’t young Ms. Anna, how are you? How was school today?” 
Inquires the shopkeeper, an older gentleman with startlingly blue eyes that always 
seem to have a twinkle in them. 


Anna grins. “Hello, Mr. Harry, I’m doing well thank you. School was school,” she 
shrugs, “I did almost all of my homework during recess so I could get right to my 
book when I got here, its much more interesting than school. How are you?” 


Harry chuckles, “You have the right idea, it’s a good day for a good book, I was 
just about to make some cocoa, I'll bring you some and you can tell me all about 
that book of yours.” Anna watches him disagpesr into the backroom, before 
settling back into her book. 


After a while, Harry returns carrying a tray with two mugs, and a plate of cookies. 
He sets the tray down on the floor, and carefully sits down next to Anna. “One of 
these days, you really should use one of the chairs...” he says meaningfully. 


“Today is not that day, and tomorrow doesn’t look too promising either,” Anna 
laughs. 


As they pair start on the cookies and cocoa Harry asks, “So what are you reading 
on this rather dreary day?” 


Anna takes a sip of cocoa then swallows, “You make the best cocoa Mr. Harry, 
thank you. I’m rereading one of my favorite series, this time in chronological order 
rather than publication, making this one the second book rather than the first. It’s 
about four siblings who, while playing inside because it was raining, find a door to 
a magical world where it is perpetually winter. It’s rather fitting for today.” 


“Indeed it is fitting. In a way,” Harry muses, “‘you’re not very different from the 
children in your story, you too are going on an adventure in another world on a 
rainy day, only your door is through words on a page rather than through the back 
of a wardrobe” he winks. 


“Where does a child hide in a small town like this?” asks the man wearing a long 
coat, rain trickles down his back, and all he wants is to find the girl quickly so he 
can go inside and have a cup of tea. 


“Usually the children are at the sweets shop at this time or in the square playing, 
though probably not in a day like this” says the smaller man with a reedy voice 
looking up at the rain spattering his spectacles. “Unfortunately Anna is not the type 
of girl who is very much interested in what her peers are doing, which is precisely 
what I wanted to talk to you and Mrs. Baker about, and of course Anna herself.” 


“Yes Mr. Fleming, | am aware that my daughter is not particularly fond of her 


pests, but we’ve only been in this town a few months, as you know, and I haven’t 
earned all her hidey-holes yet. If you would please come inside my wife can make 
us some tea while we wait, I’m sure Anna will be home before dinner, she always 
is” says Mr. Baker. 


“No, no, I really can’t. I must be back at the school for a meeting in an hour.” 
“Could you perhaps come around later this evening then, or tomorrow?” 


“Unfortunately not, this meeting is expected to run late, it’s a board meeting b-o- 
r-e-d you see” Calvin Fleming chuckles at his own joke then continues “Then 
tomorrow we’re off to visit my wife’s sister in the country and we’re not expected 
el back for at least two weeks, and by then it’! be too late for what I have in 
mind.” 


As they talk the two men wander the streets, checking first in the sweets shop 
where most of the other children are, then more aimlessly, searching for any place 
that might be appealing to an 11 year old on a rainy afternoon. 


“T wish you had informed us you wanted to meet, I would have ensured that Anna 
came straight home from school today” Mr. Baker says at length. 


“But Mr. Baker-” 
“Please, call me Shawn.” 


“Of course,” Mr. Fleming nods, “I am of the understanding that I did inform you 
I wished to meet? I sent Anna home with a note on Monday for you to expect me 
today, I suppose she must have forgotten to give it to you.’ 


“Most unlikely, Anna doesn’t simply forget things like that, she probably read the 
note, and reasoned that if Margret and I weren’t expecting you, and she wasn’t 
es then maybe you’d forgo this meeting. Does she have any idea what this is 
about?” 


“Hardly, in my message I only said that | wished to discuss her current progress at 
Angelwood Academy, and plan for her future there.” 


“Maybe she thought that she was in trouble in some way. Though that doesn’t 
seem like Anna, she’s always done well in school. She isn’t in any trouble is she?” 


“No, she’s not in any trouble at all, quite the opposite, in fact, she is doing 
exceedingly well academically, and before the new semester starts I wanted to 
discuss the possibility of her taking some of our more advanced courses, but only 
if she wants to and is comfortable working with the older children.” 


The men pass a side street, little bigger than an alley, with a small cozy looking 
bookstore nestled at the end. Warm Fight from the windows illuminates the 

avement, showing the several comfortable looking chairs and rows of books 
inside. Mr. Baker gazes at it, making a mental note to go there with Anna on the 
weekend, this is exactly the kind of place she would love he thinks, but he can see 
no one through the rain streaked glass. 


Inside the shop, far in the back where no one can see, Anna and Harry laugh as 
they sip their cocoa, and take turns reading the story aloud, giving each character a 
unique and often silly voice. 


Te CR. vdchaas' CR alloon Comporian 


By Wendy Peterson, ‘17 


Trish drew closer to it, shelved as it was in its cobalt blue, silicone shine. It 

was the perfect star. Already blown up, each point inflated, tied with a trail of 
silver ribbon. The perfect eye-catching display. The balloon wobbled slightly in 
a passing breeze. It was quite right for the occasion. Truly. So she stabbed the 
balloon in its cobalt eye, and it popped at once. Grabbing it up with her garbage 
picker, Trish stuffed it in her bag and shuffled on. 


A little further along was another balloon—silver with a proclamation of rainbow 

letters scripted on the front: “You are number one!” It was in the shape of a hand 

with one giant finger poking up the aisle of the beach. With a sharp stab of her 

ayia e picker, the foil of the balloon curled back like shriveled seaweed and 
aked itself into a horrendous gash. 


“No more number one for you,” Trish mumbled, as she grabbed up an end. The 
silver flesh was pinched in the mandibles of the garbage picker, and the balloon 
scrap fluttered in the breeze that rioted off of the water. 


Trish shoved the celebratory skin into her trash bag, and then drove her picker 
into the sand. The pete bag sagged next to it as she flapped the collar of her 
ah lig at her throat like a fan, trying to loosen the scratchy heat of her 
clothes. 


“So this is what I get for trying to make it to your ceremony on time? A peoene 
scrounger.” Trish looked around her. The beach was confettied with washed up 
debris. Every few feet another glint of mylar balloon puffed up its back like a 
lung, carved out of its ate abdomen, shivering on the sand. “Hope you’re 
happy, Mom. Thanks, Dad! Wouldn’t they be proud?” It was graduation week 
for all the local mo schools. All the balloons ended up here—the same dumping 
ground where she had to clean it up. 


Trish dropped onto the ground. Pulling her knees up to her chest, she sat and 
watched the waves coil in. 


80 mph in a 50-mph speed zone. She was on community service to get the points 
taken off her license. 


Her son, Dustin, had barely graduated the week before, and she was lucky she 
could leave even half an hour earlier from her minimum-pay job. 


His grades were poor. He was stocking shelves in a grocery store, and her parents 
were beginning to whisper under their breath. Trish wished them out of her brain. 
“I know, I know—what incompetence?” 


A half-deflated balloon tumbled along, and Trish caught it up as it fumbled 
past Holding it still, with her hand on the tail end, she sledgehammered her 
eel down, and the sheen exploded into a useless wrinkled wrelee. Without 
petting up, she pulled the garbage picker from the sand and grabbed a 
alloon, shoving the waste into the bag. 


t an edge of 


““You’re number one,” she enthused, as her head tilted back and forth, mockingly. 


Dustin skipped a lot of his studies. She had tried to get him interested in 


something other than his friends, something other than drinking behind Parker’s 
retail store or sneaking into the propped open exit door of the downtown 

movie theatre by some after-show cleanup guy they knew named Carlos. And 
when Trish asked him why he didn’t apply himself more or spend any time on 
extracurriculars, he said, “because I’ll never use it ane y ‘How could you say 
that?” Trish challenged, “you could—” “You don’t,” he said. “I don’t...” Her two 
jobs made it difficult to be home when he had needed her, and her parents liked to 
point out how much he had needed her and how short she fell in meeting that. 


She slipped out her phone and saw that there were no new calls. She had been 
pi \ ustin would call her back. That morning before the community service 
group headed off down the beach to scavenge for trash, she had received a 
missed call from her mother. Trish had let it ring out in her pocket, really. The 
vibrations of which were only a shadow of the nasty voicemail her mother left 
for her anyway: “We should’ve taken him in when we et a chance—a cigarette, 
Patricia? God knows what else he is smoking! Where the hell did he pick that 

up from, hmm?” At that, Trish had reached into her back pocket and touched 

the end of her own pack of cigarettes. She knew where he got it from. Her mom 
scolded on, “Are you trying to raise a delinquent? Christ, it’s a great way to make 
this whole family look bad. If you don’t talk to him about it, I will. You can be 
certain of that.” So Trish had attempted to call Dustin. “No, phones please!” her 
community service supervisor reprimanded. Trish held her finger up, impatiently, 
to the supervisor and turned her back on him, huddling over her phone. “Hi, 

this is Dustin. I missed your call, but you can leave a message after the beep: 
beeeeep.” She cupped her hand around her voice to block out the sound of the 
waves. “Hey, hey Dustin—just checking up on you is all. Grandma called and 
well—just have a nice day, okay? We’ll talk later.” It was bad enough her parents 
thought they could raise him any better than they did her. She picked up a stone 
from where she sat and tossed it toward the water, but it only got half way there, 
sinking short, and plopped in the sand. 


“Trish, on your feet please!” The supervisor called out behind her. He stood a 
ways down the beach, indistinguishable, with his squinty hands cupped like a 
megaphone over his mouth while other miniscule, orange vests scrambled around 
him with their own garbage bags. 


Trish sighed in frustration and pushed herself onto her feet, snatching the bag off 
the ground and charging forward to get away from the rest of them. She kicked 
sand into the air when she walked. “Ma’am, do you know how fast you were 
going?” She mimicked the officer’s tone. She had been pulled over ten minutes 
away from the school. 


“Bastard,” she scowled. Her parents had loved that. Another reason to point out 
that they were reliable where she failed. Reminding her how disappointed Dustin 
was in her. And how could she ever make that up to him when the fault was a 
life-long one. She swiped at a stone with the end of her picker and watched it 
barely move with the impact. 


Dustin had said it was okay that she was late—that she didn’t see him receive his 
diploma, standing proudly in his square hat and school robes. Dustin said that a 
lot. It’s okay, Mom. 


“That’s okay,” she mumbled, half in thought, as she slowed and marveled at 
the litter. She couldn’t believe how many balloons there were, all seemingly 
unrelated—different colors, different shapes, different profusions of blank 
encouragement. 


The next silver shining she relieved of its bloat read, “Congratulations!” 
Succinct. Sincere. An ie, incapable of preparing anveng for the future. She 
thrust the picker out at it, and the congratulations shriveled into something that 
read more like flatulation. “Appropriate.” Trish sneered, and she stuck out her 
tongue and blew a raspberry at the balloon as she stuffed it away with the others 
into the claustrophobic folds of the plastic abyss. Maybe she’d bring back all 
the shining, shedded encouragements and hooplahs back to her kid. Maybe that 
would make the difference. Make up for all the achievements she missed. Send 
him one balloon at a time on the wind like little bubbles of telegrams from the 
missed past. Congratulations! Stop. You’re amazing. Stop. You can do it! Stop. 
Proud parent of. Stop. 


Trish fished around the pebbles with the toe of her shoe and uncovered some 
bottle caps, a crushed can. She dropped them into the bag to add a little more 
weight to all that spoiled, hot air. “Which balloon—which balloon is right 
for you? Get a new job, maybe? or Make your parents proud! Or maybe just, 
Mediocre? Good for you!” 


She shifted on, the sand fussing beneath her. She was glad she couldn’t hear all 
the other vests rustle around with their trash. The tide was a loud enough sloshing 
to divide her concentration from the rest of those slow movers. Trish s rugged 
on—jabbing at bits of plastic, water bottles, cigarette butts. Another inflate 
congratulations swelled a few feet off. 


It was a gold balloon—latex, this time. Not so shiny, but still new. The balloon 
was tangled by its tail-ribbon to some seaweed and wood debris. Trish loomed 
over it, placing the sole of her foot firmly on the string at the base of the balloon 
and attempting to untwine the ribbon from the beach refuse by hooking and 
unhooking it with the claw of the garbage picker. 


“Bloody hell, come loose!” 


With a sturdy tug and a few more exasperations at finding the clump of seaweed 
cemented tight to the ribbon and the tangles of other tossed up debris around 


the picker glanced off the balloon’s surface givin the most god-awful squeak 
that sounded a bit like her mother’s voice w 
“Triiish.” She struck at the balloon again, and the end of the picker squeaked 


Trish held the garbage picker loosely at her side and stared down at the golden 
bulge of the Balloon as it lapped, Lalli in the wind. She frowned at it. The 
dull smudge of sun reflected in its matte color—deadened. Not as shiny as the 
others. Trish lifted her leg and stamped down on it, but the latex resisted, and 
her shoe slid, howling with a long, lower squeal of latex rubbing shoulders with 
friction. Her Dad’s voice now. “Trrrish... Maybe we should come and get him. 
It’s okay to admit you were never ready to do this.” She stomped on it again: 
“Trrrish... to admit you were never ready to do this.” Again: “Never ready to do 
this. Never ready to do to do to do to do to do this.” The balloon would not pop. 


“Ugh,” Trish cried and threw her garbage picker, like a spear, down the shoreline. 


She confronted the balloon, pointing her finger at it. “You don’t get Dustin. You 
don’t get Dustin, okay?” You never got me.” She jumped on the balloon with 


both feet, and it popped underneath her full weight and confused her legs so that 
she landed on her side in the sand. 


The waves foamed in, foamed in, and she propped herself on her elbow and 
watched the mouth of the garbage bag slip open and billow with the breeze. 

One giant balloon that smelled of old booze, rubber, and salt trash. She watched 
the plastic fill and fill, and she felt like she was that breath that curled into the 
plastic, waiting for someone to knot off the silvery shreds of her own blown 
accomplishments—No. Rather: a balloon filled with others’ balloons, and 
nowhere to get to. Inflating only when the others deflate. Filled with the collapsed 
enthusiasms of others. 


Cooks For Free 


By Safiya Washington-Niara, ‘17 


Aged 8, had 

big ol’ naps 

two fat afro puffs 

two missing front teeth, 

& two bare brown legs quivering cold in bathroom stall 
because of cackling Sasha, one stall over, who tossed my jeans 
a denim lump soaking in a toilet bowl. 

that lead to one naked lunch room dash to shame, 


that playground. 


All concrete and metal. 

all wind carrying small figure. 

all the voices taunting Khalif saying 

“she rag doll small.” 

one boy. 

one crowd, 

watching how fast he sweeps me up 

tosses me over his shoulder 

bragging about my light and we spin, 

and I fall 

pavement to face. I know how impact feels 
when no one catches you. but that playground 
likes to spread its black asphalt 


gives gifts before picture day, the biggest bruise under my left eye. 


Those eyes thought they knew what they were doing. 
trying to fleek our arches from natural to grown. 

one eye closed 

tongue to lips 

trying to level 

play America’s Next Top Model 

with Frankenstein’s hands. 

holding eyebrow shapers like crayons - they ain’t. 
Sarah, whose eyebrow we had to draw back on, 


learned first - it wasn’t on purpose. 


We didn’t know growing up meant making boxing rings of playgrounds. 
that could thin the face to something less round. 

or meant always having a story to tell. 

who knew there was another way to live 

who knew there was another way to learn 

there was no one to tell us that we didn’t have to spread 


into people so completely different than who we were. 


0.27.2) 
by Lydia Anderson-Dearborn, ‘21 


Time gets away from you if you let it. 


You blink - it’s late spring and the balmy wind is full of potential. The sunshine 
gently kisses your sweet skin and nothing could be wrong in the world. There is 
so much time ahead of you to plan and imagine and dream and do. 


You blink, again - it’s late October and the dried leaves crackle under your feet, 
harsh reminders of all of your unfulfilled promises and all the things you never 
did with all of the people you said you’d do them with. The wind chafes your 
ay too-dry skin and permeates through all of your layers to reveal the naked 
truth. 


Time erodes the sugar frosting of our youth. What they never told us was that life 
was hard, that loving is not easy and every choice takes us down a different path. 
We were showered with heroes that never died and black-and-white answers and 
the idea that Prout could never be broken. That there will Saat be enough 
time - but as | watch the sunsets fade too quickly to black, and look into your 
gazes that are never "ae long enough, I know that time is the one thing II! 
never have enough of. 


4 
(Don't eG 0 
by Hannah Seltzer 


The love I wanted became the one I needed. 

Whisps of gratitude rise with my chest as soft kisses trail my neckline. 
Harmony surrounds me as we dance sloppily across our living room. 

I take in the overwhelming strength of this love when the air is quiet, 
when I feel the heaviest weight. 

Under this embrace, that heaviness slips off my shoulders 

melts down my chest 

as I sink into its relief. 

We’ ve welded to what makes us lighter, 

what makes us happy. 

A hug, this hug, can save a bad day on its last leg, 

bring the sun out from the clouds just long enough to warm to your back. 
I feel that warmth now 

My eyes shutter as light peeks through like sheer blinds 

And I reach my arms up ina stretch then attempt to shield my face from the bright beams. 
Sinking into the wrinkles of my sheets 

I relax my head to the empty side of my mattress 

Curl into the emptiness and squeeze my eyes again, 

begging 

pleading 

- to relive that dream. 


Lord Dark Helmet: What, the hell am I looking at? When does 
this happen in the movie? 


Col. Sandurz: Now. You’re looking at now, sir. Fieri that 
happens now is happening now. 


Lord Dark Helmet: What happened to then? 
Col. Sandurz: We passed it. 
Lord Dark Helmet: When?: 
Col. Sandurz: Just now. We’re in now now. 
Lord Dark Helmet: Go back to then! 
Col. Sandurz: When? 
Lord Dark Helmet: Now! 
Col. Sandurz: Now? 
Lord Dark Helmet: Now! 
Col. Sandurz: I cant! 
Lord Dark Helmet: Why? 
Col. Sandurz: We missed it! 
Lord Dark Helmet: When? 
Col. Sandurz: Just now! 
Lord Dark Helmet: When will then be now? 
Col. Sandurz: Soon. 
--Spaceballs (1987), directed by Mel Brooks 
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In honor of our university’s 125th anniversary, we dedicate this issue 
to the generations of Aggies, educators, staff, and all those who have 
helped support the growth of our institution. You are what makes 
DelVal great: then and now. 

We can’t wait to see what you’ll do next. 
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